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Abstract: Drawing upon post-structuralist theories of how knowledge frameworks make 
possible the recognition of another, this article introduces dimensional sexuality as a new 
framework for the recognition and understanding of bisexual and other non-normative 
sexual desires. It discusses how the framework of heterosexuality and homosexuality 
erases bisexuality from view and argues that it is possible to reconfigure such binary 
frameworks in order to expand the domains of the knowable and to make bisexual lives 
more recognizable in Western knowledge production. The article presents the principles 
that underlie dimensional sexuality and demonstrates how the framework renders sexual 
multiplicity visible along several dimensional axes. It argues that a more complex 
recognition and understanding of multisexual lives may necessitate a corresponding 
epistemic shift from sexual “knowing” that is singular, oppositional, exclusive, and static 
to that which is multiple, indetenninate, relational, and temporal. Dimensional sexuality 
offers a means of facilitating this shift by providing useful theoretical and methodological 
tools to aid social science research and humanities scholarship. 
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Dimensional sexuality: Exploring new frameworks for bisexual desires 

I. The territory: Sexuality 

Knowledge frameworks are powerful things. What we think we “know” about something 
shapes our perspective, allows us to see some things and not to see others. Consider maps 
as a metaphor for how knowledge frameworks shape our views of the world. Maps help 
us orient ourselves in a particular terrain. The complexity and diversity of the actual 
territory means that 1:1 map is impossible, but a good guide map can help us understand 
the landscape and recognize important sites. With an inaccurate or outdated map, 
however, we risk misrecognizing the very ground we walk upon. Likewise, knowledge 
frameworks help us orient to the world by giving us a particular perspective on and a 
sense of familiarity with vast and complex social processes by assuring us of what we 
“know” is important about them. Flexible knowledge frameworks may help improve our 
understanding of the world, while rigid or outdated ones may limit our ability to 
understand others and ourselves. Moreover, all maps frame our knowledge about a 
territory in highly specific ways - topography, tourist destinations, real estate valuations, 
transportation routes, and so on. Thus the particular map, or epistemological framework, 
we consult to orient ourselves in a domain of knowledge will shape our perceptions of the 
territory in different ways, for better or worse. 1 

Now consider that sexuality is the territory. Within the knowledge framework that 
Western culture most commonly uses to recognize and understand the sexuality of 
another, the territory is framed by the specific, visible gender of one’s desired object - 

1 For a complete discussion of knowledge frameworks and their effects, see Butler’s 
(2009) Frames of War. 
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who we have sex with, or want to have sex with, determines our sexual orientation. Given 
the power of dimorphic sex and gender in historical, social, scientific, and political 
discourse, culture tends to see sexuality in terms of the easy binary categories of same- 
sex and opposite-sex attractions. Heterosexuality and homosexuality dominate how we 
interpret the sexuality of another - our most popular guide map for sexuality, if you will. 
Desires for both, neither, and other genders breech the categorical clarity of this simple 
one-dimensional framework and, as a result, are more difficult to recognize and 
understand as legitimate in Western cultural knowledge production. In essence, they fall 
off the map. 

Look at a recent US media example. On March 28, 2013, an article in Time 
magazine traced the social and political history of “How Gay Marriage Won” (Von 
Drehle). In it, the phrase “same-sex couples” is used frequently and interchangeably in 
reference to “lesbian and gay” people and couples, but not once does the word “bisexual” 
appear in the article’s discussion of marriage rights, nor does the article acknowledge that 
not everyone in same-sex pairings self-identifies as lesbian or gay. As a result, the article 
neatly frames bisexuality and self-identified bisexual people out of the social and political 
landscape, despite the fact that major sexuality studies have shown that the incidence of 
bisexuality is greater than or at least comparable to that of homosexuality (Yoshino, 

2000; Gates, 2011) and that bisexual people and organizations have been fighting for 
civil rights alongside lesbians and gay men since the 1970s (Angelides, 2001; Hemmings, 
2002). While much critical and theoretical work has been done to explain the persistent 
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erasure of bisexuality as an epistemic category of cultural discourse, 2 my purpose here is 
to help social science research and humanistic scholarship redress such erasures by 
introducing a theoretical and methodological tool that allows us to look at the sexual 
landscape from a fresh angle: dimensional sexuality. 

What would it mean to map sexuality in such a way so that the gendered markers 
of same-sex and opposite-sex desire are no longer necessarily defining characteristics for 
interpreting of the sexuality of another? This may seem hard to imagine, given our 
reliance on these markers and their policing through heterononnative and homo/biphobic 
political and social institutions and mores. 

To be successful, a new framework - the interpretive lens or schema or map 
through which we perceive and understand the world - would need to be able to bring 
within the domains of cultural knowledge the lives of self-identified bisexual, pansexual, 
fluid, multisexual, queer, and non-labeling people of multiple genders in a variety of 
relationship configurations. Under such a framework, for example, debates over 
extending civil union benefits could widen from a focus on monogamous lesbian and gay 
couples with families to what these rights might mean more broadly for self-identified 
bisexual, transgender, polyamorous, and other non-(hetero/homo)normative people in a 
variety of domestic and family arrangements. 

It is well worth remembering that knowledge frameworks may not be free of 
moral and cultural bias. Historically, certain respected Western knowledge frameworks 
have imposed oppressions over who and what counts as a livable human life - consider 
nineteenth-century evolutionary biology and the colonial/modem gender system as a 

2 See Yoshino (2000), Angelides (2001), Hemmings (2002), and Erickson-Schroth and 
Mitchell (2009). 
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richly elaborated case in point (Lugones, 2007). However, since the oppressive natures of 
binary race, sexuality, gender and other patriarchal knowledge frameworks have been 
well surveyed by feminist and other scholars, my intention is not retrace those paths 
here. 3 Rather, my intention is to look more closely at how frames of recognition shape 
how we interpret, and thereby “know,” the sexuality of another and to offer dimensional 
sexuality as a more expansive framework for the recognition of bisexual and other non¬ 
nonnative sexual lives. My aim here is to take a positive step toward replacing our 
culture’s outdated one-dimensional map of binary sexuality with a multidimensional 
framework that enlarges the human domain and breaks the epistemic contract of bisexual 
erasure once and for all. 

To lay the groundwork for this, I draw upon post-structuralist theories of how 
knowledge frameworks make possible the recognition of another. I then demonstrate how 
the framework of binary heterosexuality and homosexuality affects recognition of 
bisexuality, and show how it may be possible to shift the principles upon which a 
framework is based in order to expand the domains of the knowable. To accomplish this, 

I present the concepts of triangulation and family resemblance as processes that allow the 
framework of dimensional sexuality to render sexual multiplicity visible along several 
axes. In the process, I argue that a more complex recognition and understanding of 
multisexual lives necessitates a corresponding epistemic shift from sexual “knowing” that 
is singular, oppositional, exclusive, and static to that which is multiple, indeterminate, 
relational, and temporal. Finally, I consider how using the dimensional sexuality 

3 For further discussion of oppressions resulting from binary gender, sexuality, and race, 
see for example Sedgewick (1990), Butler (1990, 1993, 2004c), Rich (1993), Angelides 
(2001), Ross (2005), and Lugones (2007). 
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framework as a theoretical and methodological tool might aid social science research and 
humanities scholarship. 

II. The map is not the territory: Frames of recognition 

Framing as a social science concept can be traced to a 1955 essay by sociologist Gregory 
Bateson, who argued that statements don’t have intrinsic meanings, but only acquire 
meaning in a frame that is constituted by context and style. In 1974, sociologist Erving 
Goffman influentially expanded this premise, arguing that meanings only arise in 
processes of interaction, interpretation, and contextualization. “The outcome of those 
processes are ‘social frameworks’ ... that provide meaning, determine what is relevant 
and irrelevant when considering certain actors, issues or events, and suggest appropriate 
behavior.” Goffman also pointed out that at any one moment of activity, an individual is 
likely to apply several frameworks (as cited in Vliegenthart and van Zoonen, 2011, p. 
103). 

The work of post-structuralist philosopher Judith Butler deconstructs frameworks 
on an epistemological level by critically examining how they guide the interpretation of a 
social scene through norms. Butler (2009) states that recognition of another is made 
possible through normative frameworks of intelligibility established within domains of 
the knowable. These normative frameworks must be present for bodies to be recognizable 
as male or female, as heterosexual or homosexual, or for one to be recognized as human 
at all. To understand how this works, Butler draws upon the frame of recognition, 
understood in Hegelian terms as a reciprocal action undertaken by at least two subjects in 
a scene of address. This frame of recognition - i.e. the hailing of another as a particular 
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subject, and the acknowledgement of the other as that subject - is necessary in order to 
comprehend recognizability, or the general conditions that shape a living being into a 
recognizable subject. 4 

Beginning with Gender Trouble (1990) and extending through several other 
works on politics and ethics, Butler’s theories demonstrate how such nonnative 
frameworks must be present for one to be recognizable within the epistemological 
domain of “human.” For instance, the schema of “female” implicitly guides the 
interpretation of a person’s gender based on cultural norms of physical appearance, gait, 
gestures, tone of voice, and so forth, for it is only through such frameworks that we know 
what is and is not “female.” In other words, one must conform to the delimited 
boundaries of “female” - i.e. its frame - in order to be recognizable as such. 

By delimiting the domain of the knowable, such interpretive schemas establish 
themselves as epistemological frameworks through which we perceive and understand 
the world and ourselves. In other words, like a specialized map, these frameworks help us 
to recognize and know the territory of gender. However, if a person’s gender expression 
exceeds the frame of “female” by violating these norms - e.g. a masculine physique 
combined with feminine dress and hairstyle - then that person is no longer recognizable 
within the larger epistemological domain of the human, since “human” is defined in part 
by dimorphic gender. The territory does not fit our map, and we can no longer be certain 
of how to interpret that which we apprehend. 

According to Butler (2009), such schemas of intelligibility - or frameworks - 
allow us to recognize and know what we apprehend by preparing the way for recognition 

4 For a more detailed discussion of frameworks of recognition, see Butler (2009) p. 4-9. 
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and producing norms of recognizability. But while such norms help us navigate the 
world, they also limit what is recognizable within a frame. Butler consistently 
interrogates how nonns operate “to produce certain subjects as ‘recognizable’ persons 
and to make others decidedly more difficult to recognize.” What is at stake here, she says, 
is “not merely how to include more people within existing norms, but to consider how 
existing norms allocate recognition differently” (p. 6). 

My concern is with a knowledge framework whose set of normative conditions 
also differentially allocates recognition in contemporary U.S. culture: oppositional 
heterosexuality and homosexuality. This framework organizes the domain of sexual 
knowledge around dimorphic sex: heterosexuality is attraction between two people of the 
opposite biologic sex and homosexuality is attraction between two people of the same 
biologic sex. While this interpretive frame places homosexuality as the abject outside of 
normative heterosexuality, Butler and other queer theorists have established that 
heterosexuality is in fact constituted by this abject outside, thus both categories are 
interdependent - one cannot exist without the other or the interpretive frame breaks 
down. For this reason, while homosexuality may violate the cultural norm established by 
compulsory heterosexuality, homosexuality is still in some sense knowable within the 
established epistemology of “the closet”; moreover, as shown earlier, it is rapidly 
becoming normalized through assimilationist gay marriage discourses. 5 

However, what this binary hetero/homo framework actually excludes as 
“knowable” are sexualities that do not rely on the specific gender of one’s sexual object 

5 For more on compulsory heterosexuality, see Rich (1993); for more on homosexuality 
as knowable, see Foucault (1976/1978), Sedgwick (1990), and Butler (1990, 1994a). For 
more on homonormative politics and assimilationist gay marriage, see Warner (1999). 
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choice as their organizing principle - such as bisexuality, defined broadly as having 
attraction to more than one gender. 6 Within the hetero/homo framework, bisexuality is 
decidedly more difficult to recognize, so bisexual lives often appear illegible as lives to 
culture. As cultural critic Clare Hemmings (2002) states, “In the current sexual and 
gendered imagination, bisexuality is the middle ground between sexes, genders and 
sexualities, rather than being a sexuality, or indeed a gender or sex, in itself’ (p. 2). As a 
result, bisexual representations in U.S. culture are frequently stereotyped as confused, 
and bisexual identities are likewise dismissed as “inauthentic.” 

Viewed through the hetero/homo framework, bisexual identity and experiences 
are interpreted as “inauthentic” in two ways. First, bisexuality is perceived as a 
transitional phase or a precursor to recognizing one’s “true” sexual identity as lesbian, 
gay, or straight. From this perspective, bisexuals are thought to be either closeted or 
repressed homosexuals, or curious or confused heterosexuals; thus the so-called cultural 
wisdom is that bisexuality is just a phase - eventually you ’ll settle down. Second, 
bisexuality is also perceived as oscillating between heterosexuality and homosexuality 
and therefore unable to maintain a consistent object choice. From this perspective, 
bisexuals are “fence sitters” who are promiscuous, untrustworthy, indecisive, or 
otherwise incapable of monogamous commitment; thus the so-called cultural wisdom is 


6 The Bisexuality Report states that bisexuality as a category “may include the following 
groups and more: people who see themselves at attracted to ‘both men and women’; 
people who are mostly attracted to one gender but recognize that this is not exclusive; 
people who experience their sexual identities as fluid and changeable over time; people 
who see their attraction as ‘regardless of gender’ (other aspects of people are more 
important in determining who they are attracted to); people who dispute the idea that 
there are only two genders and that people are attracted to one, the other, or both” (Baker, 
Richards, Jones, Bowes-Catton, and Plowman, 2012, p. 11) 
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that a bisexual will always leave you - it’s just a question of when , 7 Locked within the 
logic of mutual exclusions, of “this or that,” bisexuality’s relational logic of “this and 
that” remains unrecognizable in the hetero/homo framework that dominates U.S. culture. 

Butler (2009) rightly recognizes that the problem with norms is how they allocate 
recognition differently, and that expanding existing nonns to include more people, as in 
the case of homononnativity, doesn’t resolve the fundamental issue of the undemocratic 
allocation of recognition. As Butler deconstructs the nonnative frameworks that make 
some lives unrecognizable as lives, she asks, “What new norms are possible, and how are 
they wrought? ... What might be done, in other words, to shift the very terms of 
recognizability in order to produce more radically democratic results?” (p. 6). 

For some time I have been considering similar questions in relation to sexual 
norms and the epistemic contract of bisexual erasure, as explained in detail by Yoshido 
(2000) and Angelides (2001). The questions I have been asking are: How might we 
produce better conditions for the recognition of bisexuality in the domains of the 
knowable? More specifically, how might the very tenns of recognizability - terms now 
dictated by the hetero/homo framework - be radically shifted toward a more democratic 
recognition of the varieties of bisexual lives? 

These are not easy questions since the term bisexual encompasses a broad range 
of incommensurable desires, experiences, and identifications that are irreducible to the 
mutually exclusive, gendered terms of the hetero/homo framework. One may be able to 
apprehend the existence of these non-normative desires, but such apprehension cannot be 

7 For more on cultural conceptions of bisexuality, see Pramaggiore (1996), Hemmings 
(2002), Israel and Mohr (2004), Diamond (2008), Moorman (2008), and Erickson- 
Schroth and Mitchell (2009). 
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extended to recognition and legitimation within the hetero/homo framework that 
currently governs sexual norms. A different framework is needed for bisexual lives not 
only to be visible, but also to be recognizable within the domain of the human as lives. 

Butler (2009) also states that for frameworks of recognition to gain power as 
knowledge frameworks, they must establish themselves in other contexts beyond their 
original domains. The schema for masculinity and femininity, for example, has extended 
well beyond the human domain into language markers for inanimate objects (e.g. ships 
are gendered feminine). This is possible because interpretive frames, which in effect 
“decide which lives will be recognizable as lives and which will not,” are also unstable 
and must “break from themselves in order to install themselves” hegemonically in other 
contexts (p. 12). In other words, for the hetero/homo framework to coercively delimit 
recognizable sexuality, it must break from the domain of sexuality and circulate in other 
contexts, for it “depends upon the conditions of reproducibility in order to succeed” (p. 
10 ). 

Indeed, Eve Sedgwick’s (1990) study of the epistemology of the closet illustrates 
the astounding success of the hetero/homo framework and its entanglement in what now 
registers for us as knowledge. Sedgwick argues that the division imposed between 
heterosexuality and homosexuality is central to our conceptual universe, acting as a kind 
of master framework (though a highly unstable one) in Western culture’s domains of 
knowing; to establish its hegemony, the hetero/homo binary breaks from the context of 
sexuality to mark such epistemic divisions as same/different, inside/outside, 
public/private, secrecy/disclosure, health/illness, life/death, and more. 8 Cultural critic 


See Sedgewick (1990) esp. p. 2-3, 10-11, 33-34, 44, and 71-73. 
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Lynne Joyrich (2001) aptly summarizes the impact of this sexual framework: “Given this 
defining relation to founding conceptions of truth, identity, and knowledge, the 
hetero/homo division is then not just relevant to a select few (those identified under its 
regime as homosexual) but to everyone because we are all catalogued according to these 
contested axes. In fact, it is precisely because these categories are contested that such 
enonnous (though often contradictory) efforts are made to police their borders” (p. 441). 

Yet the reproducibility of frames, their constant breaking from contexts to gain 
power in others, can result in unforeseen consequences, Butler says. When a frame breaks 
with itself, “a taken-for-granted reality is called into question, exposing the orchestrating 
designs of the authority who sought to control the frame.” In these circumstances, when 
“those frames that govern the relative and differential recognizability of lives come 
apart,” Butler says, 

it becomes possible to apprehend something about what or who is living 
but has not been generally “recognized” as a life. What is this specter that 
gnaws at the norms of recognition, an intensified figure vacillating as its 
inside and its outside? As inside, it must be expelled to purify the nonn; as 
outside, it threatens to undo the boundaries that limn the self. In either 
case, it figures the collapsibility of the norm; in other words, it is a sign 
that the nonn functions precisely by way of managing the prospect of its 
undoing, an undoing that inheres in its doings. (2009, p. 12) 

Given that frames by their nature never quite contain the scenes they are meant to 
limn, my contention is that the hetero/homo frame cannot maintain hegemony over 
bisexuality and other sexualities not organized by the same principles. Through the 
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hetero/homo frame, bisexuality is interpreted as a passing phase on the way to realizing 
one’s “true” heterosexual or homosexual identity, so bisexual persons are seen as “fence 
sitters,” promiscuous and untrustworthy. Yet the specter of bisexuality’s “this and that,” 
though expelled from the hetero/homo framework, still gnaws at its taken-for-grantedness 
from the outside, exposing the structural limits of “this or that” and making it possible to 
apprehend something about bisexual lives that cannot be recognized or contained within 
the hetero/homo frame and thus constantly threatens to undo its boundaries. 

My reading of the “breaking out” or “breaking from” inherent in frames 9 is that it 
is possible to deliberately reconfigure these structures in order to better recognize and 
interpret what is apprehended; in other words, a sexual framework may be shifted from 
“this or that” to “this and that” so that the variety of bisexual lives become legible in 
culture. However, because frameworks delimit the domains of the knowable, such a 
move would necessitate a corresponding epistemic shift away from binary sexuality to 
multisexuality, in other words, the undoing that inheres in the doing of the hetero/homo 
binary must be the rupture of duality itself, which would then allow the borders of the 
knowable to be expanded. Indeed, Butler (2004c) calls for such a paradigm shift in her 
own critical epistemological project to loosen gender from the norms of 
masculine/feminine. “It seems to me that the future symbolic will be one in which 
femininity has multiple possibilities,” she states, “where it is . . . released from the 
demand to be one thing, or to comply with a singular norm, the nonn devised for it by 
phallogocentric means. But must the framework for thinking about sexual difference be 


9 See Butler (2009) p. 10-12. 
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binary for this feminine multiplicity to emerge? Why can’t the framework for sexual 
difference itself move beyond binarity into multiplicity?” (p. 196-197). 

I believe frameworks can be moved, but that getting there also requires a 
paradigmatic shift in how we “know” sexuality. 10 If the metaphor of the closet has 
functioned as a controlling paradigm for the hetero/homo binary, then a new paradigm is 
needed to support an epistemological framework of sexual multiplicity. In the following 
section, I propose the concept of triangulation as a key organizing principle and method 
for shifting our sexual framework from duality to dimensionality. 


ITT. The key: Shifting principles of organization 

Before I discovered how well Butler’s deconstruction of frameworks fit my own 
theoretical quest to shift our dominant sexual paradigm, I found a method for actually 
doing it. A few years back, I was reading a summary of research methods in feminist 
media studies when I came across the idea of improving interpretive data collection and 
analysis through triangulation, defined as “the act of bringing more than one source of 
data to bear on a single point” (van Zoonen, 1994, p. 139). 

Thanks to high school math, I was already familiar with the idea of using three 
reference points to determine a location in space. In geometry and trigonometry, 


10 Foucault (1976/1978) and Halperin (2002) demonstrate how epistemological 
frameworks for sexual norms have shifted over time in various cultures. However, given 
how sexual discourses are tied to functions of power, I am not suggesting that shifting 
sexual frameworks would be a simple project - only that history already demonstrates 
that such epistemological shifts can and do happen. I do believe, however, that new 
structures for thinking about sexuality in scientific and humanistic fields are needed in 
order to foster more democratic conditions for such a cultural shift. My hope is that 
theorizing sexual multiplicity in a dimensional framework may contribute to such 
conditions. 
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triangulation allows one to determine distances using the angles of triangles. In 
surveying, large triangulation networks are used to determine unknown locations from 
within three kn own points; in fact, the same method is used by emergency and law 
enforcement services to locate the origin of a cell phone call using telecommunication 
towers. 

But triangulation is not only useful for spatial location, as I discovered. As a 
research method in the social sciences, the concept of triangulation can be used to 
validate data through cross-verification from at least three research sources. Given that a 
single research source can be inaccurate or biased and that two research sources may 
clash, triangulating research using multiple sources of data “will modify the weaknesses 
of each individual method and thus greatly enhance the quality and value of interpretive 
research projects” (van Zoonen, 1994, p. 139). 

I began thinking about how I might apply the concept of triangulation to sexuality 
as a possible solution to my ongoing frustrations with the theoretical uses of queer. As a 
bisexual theorist, I have been perplexed that the major body of work in queer theory has 
had little to say about bisexuality as a potential resource for undoing the either-or logic of 
binaries. Please don’t misunderstand me; queer theorizing offers valuable tools and I use 
them often. As a reading practice, queering text opens doors for understanding the 
interconnected nature of the hetero/homo framework, while deconstructive queer 
theorizing is essential for demonstrating how dualistic notions of sexuality, gender, and 
race contribute to heterononnative power structures. It seems to me, however, that the 
interrogations of heterononnativity offered by queer deconstruction can also foster an 
impulse to resist all sexual categorization, rather than exploring ways to reconfigure the 
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fundamental principles that underlie sexual categories. When sexual categories 
themselves are deemed the problem and anti-identitarianism is offered as a primary - or 
only - solution, such queer theoretical work inadvertently contributes to the normative, 
regulatory power of the hetero/homo binary by supporting the erasure of bisexuality from 
our epistemological frameworks as a legitimate resource for sexual knowledge and 
experience. 11 

Triangulation as a methodological process may offer a concrete step beyond the 
seeming trap of dualism. Considering how the use of three or more data sources might be 
applied to reconfiguring sexual categories, I asked: What if bisexuality, with its non¬ 
exclusionary logic, was included as a reference point to triangulate sexual categories? 
What other frameworks of sexual knowledge might become visible? I realized, as well, 
that simply adding bisexuality to heterosexuality and homosexuality wasn’t sufficient; I 
wasn’t looking for another additive typology, but rather a new method of understanding 
the varieties of bisexual lives in the world - like complex three-dimensional mapping 
techniques that allow us to model the earth in new ways. 

This thought was in my mind when conversing with a friend who, like myself, 
uses bisexual to describe his attractions to others. As we talked, it occurred to me that, in 
addition bisexuality, other aspects of attraction and relationships were equally as 
important in shaping the subjective sense of what it means to be bisexual for each of us. 
We both were attracted to multiple genders, but my friend embraced an open relationship 

11 For discussions of queer reading practices, see Doty (1993) and Chambers (2009); for 
discussions of queer theorizing of heterononnativity, see Sedgewick (1990), Butler 
(1990, 1993, 2004a, 2004c), Rich (1993), Warner (1999), Ross (2004), Lugones (2007), 
Hames-Garcia (2011); for discussions of the role of queer theory, politics, and reading 
practices in bisexual erasure, see Yoshino (2000), Angelides (2001), Flemmings (2002), 
Moorman (2008), and Erickson-Schroth and Mitchell (2009). 
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model of polyamory, or consensual non-monogamy, while I preferred monogamous 
commitments. We also experienced our own genders with varying degrees of fluidity, 
which also affected our attractions. I realized that we were alike and not alike, and the 
commonalities and differences in our standpoints were clearly important in shaping the 
meaning of bisexuality for both of us. Meanwhile, common cultural attitudes would 
erroneously stereotype him as one of those “greedy bisexuals” while they would fail to 
recognize me as bisexual at all. So I asked myself: How would our cultural perceptions of 
bisexuality have to change in order to recognize and accept both of our attractions and 
relationships as legitimate? The solution, I realized, would require complex thinking - a 
visualizable model that shifted from the one-dimensional norm of gender-linked sexual 
orientation to a multidimensional frame that can account for (non)monogamy, multiple 
genders, and other salient aspects of sexuality: dimensional sexuality. 

I propose that we can radically alter our sexual map by reconfiguring the basic 
principles upon which we organize sexuality: away from the singular, oppositional, 
exclusive, and static and toward the multiple, indeterminate, relational, and temporal. 
Under this new paradigm, detailed in the next section, the concept of triangulation is 
applied within a dimensional framework to make recognizable multisexualities that 
heretofore have been illegible within the hetero/homo frame. In dimensional sexuality, 
multiple aspects of sexuality are triangulated using a minimum of three axes. In addition, 
the dimensional model acknowledges the ambiguity inherent within sexuality and 
supports the permeability of categorical boundaries as integral to its framework. By 
shifting our sexual framework from a single to multiple dimensions and applying the 
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concept of triangulation, we can expand the domains of the knowable, thus bringing more 
bisexual and other non-normative sexual lives into culture’s field of intelligibility. 

In the next section, I will demonstrate how a structure of multiple axes comprised 
of relational terms can emphasize not how sexualities are mutually exclusive but rather 
what they have in common. As I will demonstrate, the sexual categories that result from 
the triangulation of these axes illustrate not rigid boundaries but rather the looser 
associations of family resemblances. As a result, the dimensional framework more 
accurately reflects the realities of sexual multiplicity. 

IV. The new map: Dimensional sexuality 

Dimensional sexuality draws from the general principle of triangulation as orientation 
through multiple reference points. To illustrate how this works, let me begin with a 
model of the hetero/homo framework (see Figure 1). Here, with the specific gender of 
one’s sexual object as the only organizing principle, the terms of opposite- and same-sex 
object choice are situated at opposing poles of a single axis. Because there are no other 
dimensions included in the fame, its categories of sexual knowledge are static and fixed. 
Presented with only two choices, someone situated at the fulcrum of this axis has no 
choice but to monosexually orient as either heterosexual or homosexual; oscillation 
between the poles is not pennitted in the framework. And once oriented as “this or that,” 
the frame presumes that the person has always been that way despite subjectivity and 
desire that may bridge both ends of the axis over time: “this and that” is not an option 


here. 
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Remember, however, according to the principle of triangulation, a methodology 
that uses only two reference points may result in inaccurate or biased information. So 
even though bisexuality is the unrepresented, inauthentic “middle ground” between “real” 
sexual identities in the hetero/homo framework, non-monosexual desires and identities 
nevertheless remain present in their troubling of this binary model. By acknowledging 
bisexuality as one of several a significant reference points, and by situating these 
reference points on three or more axes, we should be able to triangulate sexual desires 
and subjectivities with more accurate results - i.e. the recognition of sexual lives that are 
not legible within the hetero/homo framework. 

In the dimensional framework, axes may be organized around a number of 
significant dimensions of sexual desire; for the purposes of framing bisexual lives, I will 
be using axes organized by object choice, number of sexual partners desired, and 
temporality} 2 After describing all three of these axes and how they form a dimensional 
framework, I will explain the process of triangulating these dimensions and the categories 
of sexual knowledge that result. 

As previously stated, the hetero/homo frame is based on the premise that gender is 
the defining characteristic of one’s sexual orientation. Through this frame, sexual 
maturity is presumed to be a stable same- or opposite-gender object choice, which leaves 
bisexuality as the immature and unstable middle ground. But what if the gender axis was 

12 1 understand that any given framework is actively “jettisoning and presenting” at once 
without “visible sign of its operation” (Butler, 2009, p. 73); as such, even frames of 
sexual multiplicity necessarily delimit what is inside and outside. My purpose in this 
essay, however, is not to critique dimensional sexuality for what it may exclude. Rather, 
my purpose is to explore the inclusive possibilities of dimensional sexuality and to offer 
it not as a rigid, fixed schema but as a flexible, adaptable structure that can accommodate 
other axes and relational terms in addition to those suggested here. 
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altered to reflect the reality of bisexual experience? What if we accepted that people also 
can experience multiple gender attractions over the course of their lives, or that gender 
may not always be a significant factor in sexual attraction? 

If we accept the premise that attraction to one gender and multiple genders both 
are significant reference points of sexual desire, then the axis of object choice begins to 
look quite different. Because multiple gender attraction is included in the dimensional 
framework, sexual desire for which or any gender in particular is no longer relevant on 
the object choice axis. All that matters is whether or not that desire stays consistent, more 
or less. 

This change is possible because organizing principles have shifted: from static, 
oppositional terms in binary sexuality to temporal, relational terms in dimensional 
sexuality. As Figure 2 shows, the object choice axis now includes the relational terms of 
fixed and fluid. A fixed object choice means that, relative to one’s own gender, a person’s 
desire in regards to gender remains more or less consistent over time; thus in this 
framework, both heterosexual and homosexual desires are considered fixed. A fluid 
object choice means that a person’s desire over time is non-exclusive to a particular 
gender, so various forms of bisexual desire are considered fluid. 13 For the dimensional 
framework, the category monosexual includes fixed sexual desires, regardless of same- or 
different-gender object choice, while the category bisexual includes all forms of fluid 
desire. As such, individuals with primarily fixed desires in relation to their own gender 

13 For the purposes of this essay, desire refers to a strong sexual feeling or appetite for 
another person; thus sexual desire is inclusive of both behavior and want, so long as the 
want is strong enough to act upon (regardless of whether a person has the opportunity 
and/or freedom to do so). However, sexual desire should not be confused with sexual 
identity, which may or may not correspond with one’s sexual desires. 
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are referred to as monosexuals , and individuals with primarily fluid desires are referred to 
as bisexuals . 14 

As I said, the process of triangulation requires at least three axes. Since my 
purpose here is to develop a dimensional framework to aid in the recognition of bisexual 
lives, another significant reference point is the number of people one desires. As the 
earlier story about my conversation with my friend illustrated, bisexuals can be 
monogamous and not monogamous - each may be present for different people and at 
different points in one’s life. However, one of the cultural assumptions about bisexuality 
is that someone can only be bisexual if that person is sleeping with men and women 
concurrently, if not in the same sexual act. Bisexuality framed in this way requires non¬ 
monogamy and gives rise to the stereotype that bisexuals are cheaters who lack the ability 
to commit. Despite this, bisexual experience frequently includes devotion to only one 
person in committed relationships. Moreover, a desire for multiple sex partners isn’t 
exclusive to bisexuals but is also a part of monosexual experience, as in the case of some 
people involved in poly and swinger communities. Thus the number dimension is needed 
to more accurately triangulate this aspect of sexual desire for monosexual and bisexual 
people alike. 

Paired on the number axis in Figure 3 are the relational terms of one and many. 

For the dimensional framework, the category monophilic (loving one) includes desire 


14 All tenns used in the dimensional framework are in reference to reframed categories of 
sexual knowledge; none of the terms are used as labels of individual or social identity, 
nor are they meant to impose such identities. As I developed the framework, I was faced 
with many choices as to what terminology to use. While I found some neologisms such as 
monophilic and polyphilic were necessary due to a lack of established categories for these 
concepts, I decided that refraining the more familiar terms monosexual and bisexual was 
the best choice due to their cultural recognition, currency in social science research, and 
historical and political significance as knowledge categories. 
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involving only one person at a time such as monogamy and serial monogamy, while the 
category polyphilic (loving many) includes desires involving more than one person at a 
time such as non-monogamy, polyamory, and swinging. Thus an individual who desires 
and/or is devoted to one person is termed a monophil, and a person who desires and/or is 
devoted to more than one person is termed a polyphil . 15 

While the axes of object choice and number provide two of the dimensions 
needed for the process of triangulation, both already point to a necessary third dimension 
- temporality. Time is inextricably woven into the dimensional framework. It is the 
means of recognizing both the fluid dynamics of bisexual and polyphilic desires and the 
measured consistency of monosexual and monophilic desires. The relational terms of past 
and present (as well as future potential) open the dimensional framework to be read not 
as a static state but as a dynamic process that changes with an individual subjectivity 
over time. This temporal dimension is particularly crucial for bisexual and polyphilic 
desires, which cannot be adequately described by a fixed point in time and space. 

With the axes of object choice, number, and temporality, we are ready to see what 
happens when we apply the process of triangulation to the framework as a whole. As 
Figure 4 shows, by crisscrossing sets of relational terms - fixed and fluid on the object 
choice axis, and one and many on the number axis - the triangulated result is four 
temporal categories of sexual knowledge: (1) monophilic monosexuals, whose desires are 
oriented more or less toward one person of specific gender; (2) monophilic bisexuals, 
who are oriented more or less toward one person of non-specific gender; (3) polyphilic 

15 Note that polyphilic as a descriptor does not necessarily mean desiring more than one 
person in the same sexual experience; while the term is inclusive of this, it more broadly 
refers to the desire to have multiple sex partners. 
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monosexuals, who are oriented more or less toward more than one person of specific 
gender; (4) and polyphilic bisexuals, who are oriented more or less toward more than one 
person of non-specific gender. 

With Figure 5, we can see how these triangulated categories of sexual knowledge 
are not mutually exclusive but rather share an intrinsic relationality through family 
resemblance, a concept proposed by early twentieth-century German philosopher Ludwig 
Wittgenstein and developed further by Michael Hames-Garcia (2011). According to 
Hames-Garcia, Wittgenstein attempted to come up with a definition for what makes 
something a game and encountered a version of the challenge posed by multiplicity: 

Some games have one player (solitaire), others many (football); some have clear 
rules (chess), some do not (ring around the rosies). Yet, Wittgenstein notes, these 
many disparate things that hold ‘no one thing in common’ do collectively entail 
enough sufficiently similar qualities that one can call them all games. He calls this 
phenomenon a family resemblance: ‘a complicated network of similarities 
overlapping and crisscrossing: sometimes overall similarities, sometimes 
similarities of detail. ”’(p. 21) 

Similar to this concept, Hames-Garcia suggests that “social group identities are also made 
up of relationships among people who, instead of sharing one thing in common, share 
various different kinds of commonalities and resemblances” (p. 21). 

Because sexual identities “share various different kinds of commonalities and 
resemblances,” the concept of family resemblance illustrates how a multiplicity of sexual 
identities and locations can be framed within dimensional categories. For example, gay-, 
lesbian-, and straight-identified couples in polyamorous, swinger, and other forms of 
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open relationships all share the crisscrossing dynamics of polyphilic monosexuals; thus 
dimensional sexuality makes possible the recognition of what these different sexual 
identities have in common. In addition, triangulation reveals categories for which we 
have no adequate social identity labels, such as monophilic bisexuals who experience 
fluid sexual desires and are coupled in committed lesbian, gay, and straight-appearing 
relationships; thus dimensional sexuality makes possible the expanded recognition of real 
sexual lives. 

Moreover, family resemblance reminds us that sometimes the properties of 
categories overlap so boundaries can never be certain. In the case of a biological species, 
Hames-Garcia says, “the Darwinian theory of the evolution and differentiation of species 
tells us that one cannot determine strict, invariable requirements for delineating the 
qualities that make up a given species.” Yet this indetenninacy does not prevent scientists 
from classifying species according to family resemblances; rather it means that species 
definitions remain flexible and that attempts to impose overly exact boundaries distort the 
reality of biological variation (p. 21). Likewise, crisscrossing the axes of object choice, 
number, and temporality (see Figures 4 and 5) reveals the overlapping properties of 
triangulated sexual categories. Returning to the story about my friend and myself, 
triangulation clearly shows how we share the fluid gender attraction of bisexuality while 
remaining distinct as to our monophilic and polyphilic desires. By using a dimensional 
sexuality framework, we both become more visible and recognizable in the domain of the 
knowable. Ironically, by being less determinate than oppositional sexuality, relational 
tenns and their triangulated categories allow dimensional sexuality to be more realistic. 
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This brings me to another important feature of the framework. For the sets of 
terms on each axis to be relational and not oppositional, they must account for a range of 
desires that can be grouped together based on family resemblances. For example, the 
object choice axis encompasses a spectrum of possible gender attractions, such as we’re 
familiar with from the Kinsey scale, and groups them into two families: those which are 
more or less fixed toward a particular gender, and those which are not fixed. As such, the 
monosexual family group would roughly compare to the 0-1 and 5-6 ranges on the 
Kinsey scale, while the bisexual family group would roughly compare to the 2-4 ranges. 
However, the Kinsey scale does not account for non-binary gender and so inadvertently 
reproduces dualistic gender and sexual orientation. On the other hand, because the object 
choice axis is not tied to specific gender, the dimensional framework denaturalizes the 
relationship between gender and sexuality and allows for a greater range of expression in 
both. 

Rethinking the place of gender in sexuality is particularly important in a 
dimensional framework, for its relational tenns also allow for the recognition of a range 
of gender identities and expressions. Unlike the hetero/homo frame, which ignores 
transgender identities and forces all bodies into biological sex categories, dimensional 
sexuality does not require a fixed sex or gender expression to triangulate its sexual 
categories. On the object choice axis, specific gender locations are irrelevant because 
one’s fixed or fluid object choice is determined only in relation to the gender of an 
individual subject. Since the categories on the object choice axis (monosexual and 
bisexual) do not depend upon specific gender locations, the sexualities of transgender and 
genderqueer people may also be triangulated. Take the case of a biologic male who only 
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has sexual relationships with cis-bodied men and who later identifies as a transwoman. 
The hetero/homo framework would likely categorize this person as homosexual, unable 
to recognize her straight sexual identity without also suppressing aspects of her gender 
identity (transwoman) and sexual identity history (gay to straight). But since triangulation 
occurs in space and time, the object choice axis allows us to recognize her as consistently 
monosexual before and after transitioning her gender. Moreover, it is possible that the 
dimensional methodology may be used to frame non-binary gender in more productive 
ways. By extending the basic principles discussed here (e.g. multiplicity, relationality, 
temporality, indeterminacy), a new framework for dimensional gender may be organized 
- one that breaks the frame of dimorphic gender and supports the non-binary logic of 
“this and that.” 

As I have shown, triangulating sexual desire by crisscrossing dimensions can help 
to organize a multiplicity of identities, attractions, and desires we call sexuality. 

However, when triangulating dimensions, we must also take care to remember that 
sexuality, gender, race, and other social identities are mutually constitutive of one other, 16 
and all are inextricably intertwined in the formation of the individual subject. And as 
Foucault and Butler point out, our identities never quite belong to us in any strict sense 
because identity is not inherent in a person but rather is constituted by regulatory 
practices of gender, race, and sexuality. 17 Because sexual identities are always relational, 
and who we are as sexual, gendered, and raced beings is in a very real sense determined 
by our social locations, the final step in the triangulation process is to read the sexual 
dimensions through the standpoint of an individual subject. 

16 See Hames-Garcia (2011), p. 4-7. 

17 See Foucault (1976/1978) and Butler (1990, esp. p. 22-34). 
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Feminist standpoint theory emphasizes that one’s perspective is shaped by one’s 
experiences in social locations and social groups, which always involve multiple factors 
such as race, gender, socioeconomic status, ethnicity, nationality, ability, sexuality, and 
so on. These social variables are why I place standpoint at the center of the framework’s 
crisscrossing dimensions (see Figure 4). Since family resemblances among dimensions 
are what make possible the triangulation of flexible sexual categories, also considering 
individual and social standpoint in relation to those categories may help to expose how 
different material positions are differently empowered and disempowered in culture . 18 
For example, two lesbian Latina women may share a sexual, gender, and ethnic identity, 
but if their socioeconomic status differs, their standpoints are not exactly the same, which 
has implications for their social and political investments. With standpoint at the center of 
the framework, we are reminded to engage not only with the epistemic and ontological 
dimensions of sexuality, but also its critical and political stakes in the broader context of 
social identities and structures of power. 

V. New territory 

As I have shown, dimensional sexuality is a flexible framework that allows for greater 
recognition of a variety of sexual lives through the triangulation of relational terms 
situated on crisscrossing axes. For humanities scholars, dimensional sexuality offers a 
rich and complex tool for the analysis and interpretation of a variety of sexual 
representations in texts. For example, in my own analysis of non-nonnative sexual 
representations in literature and media, dimensional sexuality allows me to call attention 

18 For additional information on standpoint theory, see Harding (2004). 
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to elements of bisexual and polyphilic desire and relationships that may be subsumed 
under literary analysis that tends to read texts through more dualistic frameworks. 19 In 
addition, while queer reading methods help to keep the ambiguity of sexuality in our 
sights, dimensional sexuality as a hermeneutic framework makes possible a nuanced 
reading of bisexuality in particular and varieties of sexual multiplicity in general. By 
using dimensional sexuality in complementary ways with queer interpretive practices, 
scholars can draw upon the strengths of each method to reveal sexual meaning. 

For researchers in the social sciences, the reconfigured principles that underlie the 
framework of dimensional sexuality may offer new methodologies for the development 
of sexual research models, while the dimensional framework itself may offer an enhanced 
tool for data collection and analysis or for the development of therapies aligned with a 
multidimensional model of gender and sexuality. Moreover, the flexibility of dimensional 
sexuality means that the model is not limited to the axes of object choice, number, and 
temporality, which I have focused on here. Sexual identities such as asexuality, 
autoeroticism, and varieties of kink are comprised of significant characteristics that also 
may be configured for dimensional triangulation. So long as the principles of dimensional 
sexuality are adhered to (e.g. the sets of tenns used on each axis are relational and 
temporal), such dimensions can be triangulated. The trick is to avoid the dualistic logic of 
“this or that” and adhere to the logic of indeterminacy in “this and that” (see Table 1). 

Consider another possible axis in a dimensional framework, one I shall refer to as 
direction of sexual attention. This axis would schematize how some people find their 
greatest pleasure in being exclusively on the giving or receiving end of sexual attention, 


19 See Wilde (2013). 
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while others find pleasure in giving and receiving sexual attention more or less equally. 
The former desires would be categorized as more or less directed, while the latter desires 
would be categorized as more or less distributed. Including this axis in a dimensional 
framework may help to make more recognizable directed sexual desires such as 
dominant, submissive, and stone butch identities. Triangulating direction along with 
object choice and temporality would provide the categories of attention-directed 
monosexuals and bisexuals and attention-distributed monosexuals and bisexuals - 
categories of analysis that may prove useful in the study of kink communities. In the end, 
what dimensions one chooses to triangulate depends on one’s research needs and should 
be guided by best practices for quantitative and qualitative research. But be vigilant 
against easy dualisms; triangulation of multiple sexual dimensions only works so long as 
one maintains the principles that underlie the logic of “this and that.” 

As dimensional sexuality illustrates, a more complex recognition and 
understanding of multisexual lives requires a corresponding shift in sexual “knowing” 
from that which is singular, oppositional, exclusive, and static to that which is multiple, 
indetenninate, relational, and temporal. As such, dimensionality and multiplicity allows 
us to rethink sexual knowledge in productive ways. While oppositional heterosexuality 
and homosexuality must constantly police their borders, dimensional sexuality shows us 
how boundaries are penneable, sexuality is relational, characteristics are shared, and the 
frame is both repeatable and open to pennutation and expansion. This framework more 
clearly reflects the reality that our sexuality, as Butler points out, always exceeds identity 
categories - indeed, always exceeds the knowable. “There are no direct expressive or 
causal lines between sex, gender, gender presentation, sexual practice, fantasy and 
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sexuality,” says Butler (2004a). “None of those terms captures or determines the rest. Part 
of what constitutes sexuality is precisely that which does not appear and what which, to 
some degree, can never appear” (p. 131). While I make no claim that dimensional 
sexuality can chart all the varieties and vagaries of human sexuality, its framework of 
multiplicity can and does, as Butler (2000) says, “insist upon the extension of. . . 
legitimacy to bodies that have been regarded as false, unreal, and unintelligible” (p. xxv). 
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Tables 


Hetero/Homo Framework 

Dimensional Framework 

Oppositional 

Relational 

Exclusive 

Indeterminate 

Static 

Temporal 

Singular 

Multiple 


Table 1: Principles of binary and dimensional frameworks 
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Figures 

Figure 1: Hetero/homo framework 

Figure 2: Object choice dimension 

Figure 3: Number dimension 

Figure 4: Dimensional sexuality framework 

Figure 5: Four triangulated categories of sexuality 



